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actually did, lose its absolute supremacy, but no
one could forget that it had ruled Knglancl or
that it had treated with foreign states as a sovereign
body. Henceforth it was to Parliament what Par-
liament was to the whole government; it was the
predominant partner in the assembly of estates.
But at the same time it could not establish a
despotism of representatives; that attempt had
been made and had been unsuccessful; for the
country had not resisted the tryanny of a king
in order to make room for a worse tyranny by
a group of oligarchs. In short, the balance of the
Constitution had been almost reached ; the chief
power rested with the Commons, but they had to
admit both king and Lords to a subordinate share.
It remained to discover the exact proportion of
that share, and to decide how the Lower House
should exercise its influence.

There was another reason why it was hencefor-
ward impossible to establish an absolute monarch}'.
To the permanence of such a system a standing
army is essential, since it must necessarily rest
ultimately upon violence. As has been suggested,
the failure of the Stuarts was in a great measure
clue to the fact that they had no military force
with which to coerce their unwilling subjects. But
had they not alienated the affections of their people
in other ways, they might have been able to supply
this deficiency; there was no particular objection
to the existence of an army, as long as it did not
involve the billeting of soldiers in private houses.
After the Great Rebellion, however, the opinions